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For the Companion. 
SEA STORIES, BY HAWSER MAR- 
TINGALE. 
THE HAUNTED SHIP. 

A number of years ago, the ship Moun- 
tain Maid, Captain Azariah Samberson, 
was bound on a voyage from Boston to the 
Cape of Good Hope. There was a fine 
crew attached to this ship, strong and bold 
men, able and willing to perform any of a 
sailor's duties. There was one 1an among 
the ship’s company, known as Jerry Harts- 
horn, who was remarkable for the buoyancy 
of his spirits, and his fondness for a frolic. 
He was indeed a genial, kind-hearted fel- 
low, who knew no cares, and never indulg- 
ed in despondency, and was the life and soul 
ofthe crew. All were attached to him, 
from the captain to the cabin-boy, although 
there was hardly a person on board who 
had not suffered from his practical jokes. 

One dark and cloudy night, soon after 
the ship had crossed the equator, and was 
moving along with all canvas spread, quiet- 
ly through the smooth water, Jerry, in the 
early part of the first watch, was sky-lark- 
ing with one of his watch-mates in the lee 
waist, when he suddenly sprung upon the 
gunwale, to avoid his grasp by running 
aloft, but missing his hold of the backstay, 
as the ship lurched to leeward, he fell into 
the water along-side ! 

The shout of “ta man overboard!” was 
raised, repeated, echoed and re-echoed 
throughout the ship. The watch below, 
hearing the dreadful cry, rushed upon deck. 

Wen-coops, water casks and spars were has- 

tily tHrown into the water, as buoys for the 
support of the unfortunate sailor, if he 
should be so lucky as to find them in the 
dark. The captain, who hurried on deck 
the moment the alarm was given, ordered 
the helm to be put down, and the sails to 
be thrown aback, in order to stop the| 
ship’s way; the quarter boat was lowered 
before a man could say “marlinspike,” for 
on such occasions all a man’s energies are 
set in motion, and Mr. Stubbs, the second 
mate, with four men, pulled off in the wake | 
of the ship, to look for poor Jerry Harts-| 
horn. 

They pulled rapidly for some distance, 
until, so far as they could judge in the| 
darkness, they had reached the neighbor- 
hood of the spot where their shipmate fell 
overboard, and then rested on their oars, 
and looked anxiously around, and shouted 
his name in tones clear and loud, which 
could be heard far over the water, and then 
they listened breathlessly, but there was no| 
Tesponse. 

They changed their position, and pulled 
further from the ship, and shouted again, | 
but with the same result. They pulled 
around in various directions, but could 
neither see nor hear any thing of their ship- 
mate. At last they fellin with the hen- 
coop which had been thrown overboard ; 
their hopes of saving him revived, but again 
they were doomed to disappointment. 











By this time, the ship, gradually drifting | 
to leeward, was at a considerable distance | 
from the boat, and in the darkness the hull 
was hardly visible. A musket was fired 
from the ship as a signal for the return of 
the boat, and the second mate, feeling as- 
sured that Jerry was drowned, concluded to 
abandon the quest, although with great re- 
luctance, and return to the ship. 

With saddened hearts the crew of the 
Mountain Maid received intelligence of the 
ill-success of the party in the boat, and 
deeply did they lament the loss of their 
warm-hearted shipmate, whose failings and 





THE YOUNG MUSICIANS. 


excellence as a sailor, and honesty asa man,' currence a wonderful one. They knew not 


they eulogized in glowing terms. 


| what to make of it, Others supposed that 


On the following night, in the middle|Ned, who had been talking about ghosts, 
watch, the men belonging to the watch were/had been led astray by a flighty imagina- 
gathered around the windlass, talking about/tion, and refused to believe that a ghost 
their lost shipmate and the uncertainty of|could hanker after a slice of salt beef. His 
life, especially on the ocean, and discussing| statement, nevertheless, was strangely cor- 


the question whether the spirits of the . de- 
parted ever revisited the scenes they loved 
after death, and made themselves visible to 
the living. While engaged in these philo- 
sophical pursuits, they heard a slight noise 
in the caboose-house, which startled them 
somewhat, as they supposed no person was 
on deck but themselves, the officer of the 
watch, and the helmsman. Ned Saunders 
stepped gently towards the door of the ca- 
boose-house, which was closed, and opened 
it to see what was the matter. 

The moon had risen, and shone brightly 
through an unclouded sky, and as the door 
was opened, its rays fell on the face of the 
drowned man, Jerry Hartshorn, or on some- 
thing which looked amazingly like him. His 
features as seen by the moonlight, seemed 
frightfully pale, and his large eyes glared 
upon Ned Saunders as if he was in an angry 
mood. In one hand he held his jack-knife, 
and in the other a piece of salt beef, and 
seemed in the act of cutting off a generous 
slice of the savory viand. Ned was dread- 


fully frightened. He started back, uttered 


an exclamation of surprise and terror, and 
fell fainting to the deck. 

Alarmed at the cry, Ned’s watch-mates 
hastenéd to his aid, and when his conscious- 
ness returned, anxiously asked him what 
was the matter. 

“TI saw him !” screamed Ned, greatly ex- 
cited, “I saw him! As sure as there are 
sea-serpents in the big pond, I saw him !” 

“Saw who?” was the eager inquiry of 
his wondering shipmates, 

“Jerry Hartshorn !” 

Ned told his story. Some of his  ship- 








practical jokes were forgotten, and whose 


mates looked grave, and pronounced the 6c- 


roborated the next morning by the grum- 
blings of the cook, because some one had en- 


which he had prepared for the men’s break- 
fasts. The whole affair looked mysterious, 
and an opinion began to prevail among the 
crew that the ship was haunted by the 
ghost of Jerry Hartshorn ! 


The next night the second mate went 
down into the half-deck with a lantern, in 
order to find some pieces of cordage, and 
his astonishment may be conceived at seeing 
Jerry Hartshorn, or something very like 
him, standiog against the pump-well, with 
his arms folded on his bosom, and looking as 
suber as a judge! The mate passed up on 
deck through the booby-hatch in double 
quick time, and proclaimed the startling 
fact that Jerry Hartshorn’s ghost was be- 
low on the half-deck ! 


The captain, whohad no fancy for ghosts, 
seized a pistol, and taking the lantern from 
the officer’s trembling hand, rushed below, 
declaring that he would allow none of those 
pale-faced gentry to remain on board his 
ship. He looked around, but could see no- 
thing. The unearthly visitor must have 
vanished among the cargo. 

Two nights passed away. The figure of 
a man had been seen flitting noiselessly 
along the main deck and going down the 
ladder to the half-deck. The cook com- 
plained that some person had been in his 


jcaboose-house and carried off articles of 


food, and the steward was ina great rage 
because somebody had stolen a roasted fowl 





out of the cabin pantry. There was mis- 


chief at work, the men were frightened and 
a terrible misfortune was predicted. 

The cook was a stout, resolute, black 
man. He said that in all his experience 


with ghosts, he had never known one to steal 
| 


solid food and eat it like a living man. 
They were always supposed to live on air. 
Having been scolded by the captain on ac- 





count of the missing fowl, and threatened 


tered the caboose-house during the night, with a cobbing by the crew, for cutting 
and made a fierce attack upon the beef, them short of provisions, Sambo bravely de- 


termined to keep watch one night and try to 
discover the hungry thief, whom he suppos- 
ed to be one of the sailors, 

Without saying a word to any one, he hid 
himself in the bows of the long boat, where 
he could see any person who might attempt 
to enter the caboose-house. Towards the 
close of the middle watch, when all was 
quiet on deck, and the men were seated on 
the windlass or stretched on the forecastle, 
wrapped in pea-jackets and in sleep, the 
cook saw a form, crouching and stealing 
along the main deck to leeward, and ad- 
vancing towards the cabonse. It stopped 
opposite the door, then rose upright, and 
seemed to look cautiously around, then gen- 
tly opened the door and entered Sambo’s 
castle, closing the door carefully after him. 

The cook was indignant at the fellow’s 
impudence. Whether he was Jerry’s ghost 
or one of the sailors bent on a thieving ex- 
cursion, he neither knew nor cared—but he 
determined to pounce upon him forthwith, 
and ascertain the nature of the ghost that 
had haunted the ship. He left his hiding 
place, shoved back the sliding door of the 
caboose-house, and looking in, saw some per- 
son making very free with the beef-kid. 

Nothing daunted, Sambo seized the in- 
truder by the hair, shouting, ‘You thieving 
rascal, I’ve caught you at last. Help! help! 
T’ve got theghost! Help! or he will choke 
me for sartin !”” 

The men, aroused from their slumbers, 











lrushed to the rescue, and looking into the 


caboose-house, beheld in that narrow space a 
furious fight going on, and the pots and ket- 
tles knocked about at a great rate, Al- 
though as brave as lions under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, they shrunk from en encounter 
with supernatural visitors, and notwithstand- 
ing the cries of the cook for aid, who ap- 
peared to be getting the worst of the bar- 
gain, they hesitated about rendering him 
the assistance he implored. 

At length a tight little fellow named Bob 
Runnells, said he feared no living man, and 
he knew a dead one could do him no harm, 
and ghost or no ghost, he would help Sambo, 
who seemed to be in a bad way. He enter- 
ed the caboose-house and took an active 
part in theengagement ; and it was time, for 
the ghost had got the cook down, and was 
belaboring him without mercy: Bob seiz- 
ed the cook’s antagonist by the collar, and 
dragged him out of the dark caboose-house 
into the broad moonlight, when, to the con- 
sternation of all, the ghostly visitant as- 
sumed the features, form and quizzical look 
of Jerry Hartshorn, who fell overboard and 
was drowned several nights before ! 

That he was no ghost was very clear, for 
his affair with poor Sambo proved to the 
satisfaction of every one excepting that sa- 
ble functionary, that so far from being mere- 
ly “air, thin air,” he was compounded of 
solid bone and muscle. Notwithstanding 
vhis, the sailors seemed afraid of him, and 
Mr. Stubbs, the second officer, who had 
sougbt for Jerry so long among the waves, 
and felt as certain he was drowned and food 
for fishes, as that a flying-fish can swim, 
stood aloof, pale and trembling with terror. 

But the scene was changed and fears 
banished from every bosom by the lively ac- 
tion of the supposed ghost, who, cutting a 
pigeon-wing and indulging in a hearty laugh 
which had no hollow, ghostly sound, exclaim- 
ed, in the well-known, full, rich voice of Jer- 
ry Hartshorn, himself, ‘How are you, boys? 
So you really took me for a: ghost, did ye? 
This is the best joke of the season. Ha’ 
ha! ha! But you were all mistaken. I 
am no ghost yet, and have no fancy for be- 
comingone. I’m hungry asa shark, though, 
Sambo, have you got anything to eat 7” 

By this time, Captain Samberson and 
the chief mate, who had been sleeping in 
the cabin, were aroused from their slumbers 
by the strange noises on deck, and hastened 
to the scene of action. The captain, seeing 
Jerry Hartshorn in the midst of his ship- 
mates, laughing and talking, was greatly as- 
tonished. He scized the jolly sailor by the 
hand, and congratulated him on being still 
among the living. 

“Now, Jerry,” continued the captain, 
“you will please explain the meaning of this 
strange affair, What is all this mystery 
about the ship being haunted? And how 
is it that you, whom we all believed to be 
buried beneath the waves, arestill alive and 
hearty ?” 

The story was soon told, and no man ey- 
er had more eager listeners to a ghostly nar- 
rative, It appeared fromJerry’s statement, 
that when he fell overboard, he fortunately 
grasped a rope which was towing along-side, 
and was swept under the counter and_ half 
drowned. When the ship came to the wind 
and the sails were thrown aback, he found 
himself floating on the water under the 
stern of the ship, and grasped the rudder 
chains and climbed up on the rudder. Then 
by the help of the davit-fall that was hang- 
ing from the stern boat, he easily reached 
one of the cabin windows, which was open, 
and entered the cabin. He passed up the 
compauion-way unmarked, while all was 





confusion on deck, and just after Mr. Stubbs 
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Stearns told him that musical instraments | ized Latin. Itoriginated thus; “The Cel-| and is easily domesticated. He chanced to 
of one kind or another had been used for | tic was the language of the’ Gauls, after the | meet some biacks who had caught one, and 
thousands of years; that the recd and the| conquest of the country by the Romans. | brought it into Sydney for sale. The Doc- 
harp, the former » wind and the latter a| Latin became the predominant language, | tor says : 
stringed instrument, might be dated back | but was corrupted in its pronunciation by| ‘The first evening it was at my house it 
to at least three thousand years before the| its Teutonic speakers, and by the addition walked into the hall, gazed at the gas lamp, 





had pushed off in quest of him in the pin-| 
nace. Seeing such # commotion, and 
prompted by an innate and irrepressible 
love of fun, he could not resist the opportu- 
nity thus offered for carrying out a practi- 
cal joke. He silently passed down the 


of all faith—that the graces of St. Eliza. 
beth could be rivalled by the pupil of Cran. 
mer and Ridley. The Catholic saint had no 
excellence of which Jane Grey was without 
the promise; the distinction was in the 
freedom of the Protestant from the hyster- 


booby-hatch into the half-deck without be- 
ing perceived, and concealed himself among 


the casks and coils of rigging. 

It was Jerry’s intention to keep himself 
concealed during the whole passage, and he 
had formed an ingenious plan for frighten- 
ing’ all hands from time to time by @ series 
of Knockings and other mysterious noises, 
such as, according to some persons, are 
practised by disembodied spirits. His 
greatest difficulty, however, was to procure 
something to eat, and he was compelled to 
prow! about in the mid-watches of the night, 
and resort to all sorts of expedients in or- 
der to satisfy his craving for food. But 
the courage and vigilance of the cook had 
put a sudden stop to his midnight wander- 
ings, and stripped him of his supernatural 
covering. 

Captain Samberson, who rejoiced over 
the safety of Jerry, who was one of the most 
active and faithful men among the ship’s 
company, nevertheless scolded him severely 
for his practical joke, which had been the 
cause of much trouble on shipboard, and 
had inflicted unnecessary distress among his 
shipmates. He assured Jerry that there 
was neither wit nor wisdom in jokes of that 
description, He concluded his lecture by 
saying, “If you should fall overboard again 
during the voyage, Jerry, you have no right 
to expect that your shipmates will show 
much alacrity in saving you from being 
drowned !” 


birth of the Saviour. Bat the flageolet, 
which Jemmy Bassett plays, (as seen in 
the picture,) was a much more modern in- 
strument. 





THE FAMILY. 
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THE MOSS ROSE. 


The angel who sprinkled the dew on the flowers, 
Fell asleep on a beautiful morning in June, 
*Neath the shade of a rose-tree, so fra) it and cool : 
And his sleep was so quiet, he slept until noon. 


Awaking, he said, “O, thou beautiful thing! 
I know not thy name, but no flower in our heaven 
Has an Odor more sweet ; and whate’er thou wilt ask 
I will give, in return for the Joy thou hast given.” 


“With a new grace adorn me!” the blushing rose said, 
And hi 8 me around her in showers ; 
When lo! without lessening her beauty of form, 
He clothed 


So, charity, loveliest gift from on high, 
Like the vesture of moss which the angel threw o’er, 


Adds a charm to the lips, and the brow, and the eye, 
Of my loved one when light’ning the load of the poor. 


For the Companion. 
LANGUAGE WE USE. 


MRS. P. FP. BONNEY. 


THE 


“T must again allude to the authorized 


with soft moss the bright queen of the flowers. 


of words from other tongues. 'This language 
was also called the Romance. Through the 
Romance tongues, therefore, latin was en- 
grafted upon our Saxon to form the English. 
Trench calls English, the result of a happy 
marriage of the languages of the North and 
South, and predicts great things for the 
only tongue thus formed.” 

“That reminds me, Aunt Rosa, of an en- 
thusiastic scholar, who was once talking 
with my father. He said English would 
one day be the language of the world; 
that it was the one to which prophets al- 
luded in the Bible. I grew enthusiastic 
too, and agreed with him.” 

Aunt Rosa smiled. “I hardly think,” 
said she, “that the [talian, who cal's his lan- 
guage Musica Slessa, music itself, or a 
Frenchman, or even a Dutchman would 
agree with you. Why, the Dutch exclude 
all new words, lest they should corrupt a 
tongue already perfect ; even the Greek and 
Latin terms, so valuable in scientific studies, 
must give way to awkward Dutch com- 
pounds.” 


version of our English Bible,” said Miss 
Ray. ‘Indeed, all the early translations of 
the Bible were of great use to the language, 
while in a formation state, and the Catho- 
lic Archbishops soon b aware that 
the Bible, in the language of the people, was 
fast emancipating them from the bondage 
of ignorance, and consequently diminishing 





ing smile. 


“They would all sing,” said Susie, with a 


smile, 


“Before all tongues in East or West, 
I love my native tongue the best.” 


And that would not settle the question, 
would it?” 


“Hardly,” said Miss Ray, with an answer- 
“Our mother tongue,” says the 


their power over them, and they did their 


Englishman, or American, when he would 


which had just been lighted, and then pro- 
ceeded to walk up stairs, seeking for a roost- 
ing place; but not liking the ascent, quiet- 
ly came down again, returned into the yard, 
and afterward went to roost in the coach- 
house, between the carriages, to which place 
it now retires regularly every evening soon 
after dark. It may always be found in that 
part of the yard where the sun is shining, 
and with its face invariably toward it. It 
is amusing to observe this bird catch flies ; 
it remains very quiet, as if asleep, and on a 

passing, it is snapped up in an instant. 
The only time I observed any manifestation 
of anger in it, was when the Mooruks were 
fatecieeid into the yard where it was pa- 
rading about; these rapid, fussy, noisy 
birds, running about its range, excited its 
indignation ; for on their coming near, it 
slightly elevated its brilliant feathers of 
its head, its eyes became very bright, it 
ruffled its feathers, and clattered its mandi- 
bles, as if about to try their sword-like edges 
upon the intruding Mooruks; but the an- 
ger subsided without further demonstration 
than an occasional flapping of its powerful 
wings. One day, however, on one of the 
Mooruks approaching too near him, he seiz- 
ed it by the neck with his mandibles, on 
which the Mooruk ran away, and did not 
appear in any way injured. 

“The Jabiru is an expensive bird to keep, 
consuming a pound and a half of meat daily, 
and, being a dainty feeder, the meat must 
be particularly fresh and good. When he 
was first placed in the yard where some 
poultry were kept, he stared at the fowls, 
and they ran away on hisapproach, although 
he did not make the slightest attempt to 
molest them; and when striding around 
the yard all the poultry fled before him, al- 





ical ambition for an unearthly nature, and 
in the presence, through 2 more intelligent 
creed, of a vigorous and practical under- 
standing.” . 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 


THE CHAMELEON. 


Our young readers have often heard of 
the chameleon, and of his color, which is 
said to change according to the color of the 
tree or plant he lives on. Maay of them 
have been curious to see such a remarkable 
animal, But perhaps they have never 
thought, they may find boys and girls who, 
in a certain sense, are just like chameleons. 
The Child’s Companion says : 

There he is. He is a strange-looking 
animal! I found him behind an old log as 

was on a journey in America. I picked 
him up, and brought him home in a piece 
of newspaper. 

When | caught him, he was a grayish 
purple. Soon his back changed to dark 
brown, and the delicate skin under his 
throat became nearly white. When I next 
looked at him, he was a bright green; and 
now, as I write, he is a reddish brown. 
Someti hanges his color in a minute 
or two, and sometimes the change is very 
slow—so slow that you would hardly @io- 
tice it while it is going on. 

He changes just as he pleases; and it is 
not easy to say exactly what makes him 
change, further than that God has given 
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best to suppress it, happily without suc-| designate the language learned from those 





“That’s as true as Bowditch’s Naviga- 
tor,” exclaimed Mr. Stubbs, with a grim 
smile, “If you fall overboard again, my 
lad, you need not rely on me to be pulling 
all over the ocean in a dark night, inorder 
to pick you up!” 

The ship Mountain Maid proceeded 
proudly on her way towards the Cape of 
Good Hope. The ship wasno longer haunt- 
ed by good spirits or evil spirits who were 
not of this world, and if all the stories of 
ghosts and haunted houses could be traced 
to their sources, and all the facts elicited, 
they would be found, no doubt, to have as 
little foundation in truth, as the existence 
of a real, dona-fide ghost on board the 
Mountain Maid. 





THE YOUNG MUSICIANS. 

Johnny Herbert was laughed at heartily 
the other day, when he told his companions 
that he had been listening w two young 
“musicianegs,” that played “awful good” 
on the flageolet. 

“Musicianeers! musicianeers!” they all 
exclaimed, with a loud, ringing laugh, 
“What are they ?” 

“Why, musicianeers, to be sure,” repeat- 











ed Johnny ; “them that plays on musical | 


instruments.” 


This was followed by another burst of | 


laughter,—‘‘them that plays—them that 
plays,” echoed the boys. 
Johnny was beginning to get angry, when 








cess. 


“f will read you a beautiful extract in 


the words of one who left the English 
church and became a Catholic.” 


Edward gave Miss Ray the desired vol- 


ume, and she read : 
“*Who will not say that the uncommon 


beauty and marvellous English of the Prot- 


estant Bible is not one of the great strong- 


holds of heresy in this country? gIt lives 


on the ear, like a music that can never be 
forgotten, like the sound of church bells, 
which the convert hardly knows how he can 
forego. Its felicities often seem to be al- 
most things rather than mere words, It is 
part of the national mind, and the anchor 


of national seriousness. The memory of 


the dead passes into it. The potent tradi- 
tions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. The power of all the griefs and 
trials of a man is hidden beneath its words. 
It is the representative of his best moments, 
and all that there has been about him of 
soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and 
good, speaks to him forever out of his En- 
glish Bible.’ ” 

The sweet; and thoughtful expression up- 
on the faces of her young friends, told Miss 
Ray that these touching words had been 
appreciated. 

“You read, Heb. 13: 16, ‘To do good 
and to communicate forget not; for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased.’ The 
Douay version, following the Latin, is, 


Willy Stearns, a generous sort of lad, step- | «Beneficence and communication do not for- 
ped up and said, “Come, come, boys, it’s) get; for with such hosts God is promerit- 


too bad to laugh at poor Johnny. He nev- 
er learned grammar. He doesn’t know it 
is wrong to say ‘awful good,’ or to call 
those who play on instruments of music mu- 
sicianeers. No person has ever told him 
to say musicians, or to use the word well 
instead of ‘good’ in qualifying a verb. Let 
us not laugh at him, but hear what he has 
to say.” 

Johnny soon recovered histemper, and 
began to describe the beautiful tunes he had 
heard on the flageolet, and all from two lit- 
‘tle boys not quite seven years old. Johnny 
‘wondered how it was thatevery boy couldn’t 
manage to play as well as Jemmy Basset 
and Tommy Davis. 

“Because every boy has not an ear for 
music,” replied Will Stearns. “Some are 
born with a gift for one thing and some for 
‘another. Perhaps neither of those boys 
could draw a-man’s face on a black-board 
‘as well as you can, Johnny.” 

Johnny felt cheered and flattered at this 
‘remark, and wanted to know who was the 
first man.that found out the way to play 
mausig. 





ed,’ ” 
“It might as well be in Latin,” said Ed- 
ward, ‘‘as far as I can see.” 


“I have spoken,” said his aunt, ‘of Ena- 
glish as composed of two elements, the Sax- 
In fact the English is 
the only language that unites the dialects of 
the North and South, the Teutonic and the 


on and the Latin. 


Romance. Do you understand me?” 


“Not quite,” answered Edward, “I know 
how the Saxon was formed, but nothing 


about the Romance language.” 


“No, Ihave not yet defined that term. 


dear Jips in childhood. We can recall no 


Some homesick | be 


though it did not appear to be an intention- 
al chase on his part, There happened to 
ious, fussy little bantam-cock in 





sweeter music than that. 
Spanish Dons, staying at the‘‘United States” 
in Saratoga, could find no one among all that 
gay crowd who could speak to them in 
Spanish, or even French. They came to 
see a French lady, a friend of mine, that 
they might hear once more a friendly word. 

“Your beautiful Americans,” said they, 
“smile at us, and we are in despair, for 
alas! we are dumb. Now our tongues are 
loosed.” 

“Surely they are,” thought I, as they 
rolled off the vowels, with speaking eyes 
and eloquent gestures. How they lingered 
upon the musical notes, as if the sweetness 
of the Romance tongue brought with it the 
aroma of purple grapes and golden oranges. 
They told her, with orienta] courtesy, that 
now they were no longer dumb, wretched, 
murdered by horrible English consonants ; 
her words were music, they were almost 
home. 

“My words !” exclaimed Madame, “it is 
French as you speak it, not IJ. Yours is 
the bird’s song, it melts into music upon 
your lips.” 

“In French,” they exclaimed, “we are 
children, we lisp, we falter. This is our na- 
tive tongue,” and they recited in Spanish, or 
sang to her in their rich, liquid tones, until 
we were entranced. When they ended, my 
little Frenchwoman, with an expressive ges- 
ture of despair, declared she would never 
again speak French. 

The graceful, gallant Dons bowed them- 
selves out with stately courtesy, and my 
friend translated the conversation into her 
pretty, broken English for me.” 

“How I wish I could travel,” sighed Su- 
sie. 

“Edward is already in Spain,” said Miss 
Ray, looking intohis misty, dreamy eye, 
with a smile that aroused him. 

“Yes, I was, aunt,” said he. 

“You travel as fast and as far as I have 
in my little lecture. However, to close 
with the words of Mahomet. ‘We must 


Well, the different tribes by whom the Ro- 
man Empire was dismembered, introduced 
a complete change in the language, and thus 
formed the Italian, a more musical, simple, 
and flexible language than the Latin. The 
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seek knowledge, were it even to China.’” 





THE JABIRU. 
Dr. George Bennett, the naturalist, who 


has just published an account of his twenty- 


Romans occupied Spain between six and | two years’ residence in Australia, gives a 
eight hundred years. About 416 the Goths | description of the grandest of all Australian 


entered it, and effected some change in the 


Arabs, who gave an oriental tincture to the 





birds, the Jabiru, or gigantic crane. It 
language, which, was then called Langue | grows to be five feet high, and is.so rare| ‘ Refor 
Romance because derived from the Roman | that the Doctor had seen but four skins of | England had been chiefly visible in the out- 
or Latin, Spain was again invaded by the the bird during his residence there. 


It is 


very graceful, has large and brilliant eyes, 


language. The French is also a re-organ- is beautiful, metallic brilliancy of plumage, 


a . 
the yard, who would not permit the intru- 
sion of any stranger, and on seeing the Jab- 
iru, he strutted up with expanding and flut- 
tering wings and ruffled feathers, in a vio- 
lent state of excitement, cackling and scream- 
ing most vehemently, and making efforts, as 
energetically as so diminutive a bird was 
capable of, to frighten and drive him out of 
the yard. The Jabiru, with his keen, bright 
eyes, regarded the little fluttering object 
with cool contempt, and walked about as 
before ; the bantam foliowed. At last the 
Jabiru turned, and strode after the conse- 
quential little creature, as if to crush it 
under his feet, when the bantam, seeing mat- 
ters taking this serious turn, made off as 
fast as possible—like all little bullies—and 
did not venture to attack so formidable an 
opponent. Ina few days the Jabiru be- 
came quite domesticated among the poultry, 
and they evinced no fear ; even the little 
bantam tolerated his presence, but whether 
from fear or affection I know not. 

“This noble representative of the most 
gentlemanly of all the feathered tribe had 
hardly been four months in his new quar- 
ters before a fit of indigestion carried him 
off. His skeleton is now in the British 
Museum.” 


A NOBLE WOMAN. 


The widening sphere of activity opened to 
woman in our age, has developed energies 
and useful gifts which have been formerly 
latent. But therecord of noble women 
stretches hack into past centuries, and the 
memory of their fair gifts and beautiful 
characters ought not to be forgotten. Mr. 
Froude, in his history of England, gives a 
pleasant sketch of one of the most illus- 
trious : 

“Jane Grey, eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Suffolk, was nearly of the same age with 
Edward. Edward had been precocious toa 
disease ; the activity of his mind had been 
a symptom, or a cause, of the weakness of his 
body. Jane Grey s accomplishments were as 
extensive as Edward's; she had acquired a 
degree of learning rare in matured men, 
which she could use gracefully, and could 
permit to be seen by others without vanity 
or consciousness. Her character was devel- 
oped with her talents. At fifteen she was 
learning Hebrew, and could write Greek ; 
at sixteen, she corresponded with Bullin- 
ger in Latin at least equal to his own; but 
the matter of her letters is more striking 
than the language, and speaks more for her 
than the most elaborate panegyrics of 
admiring courtiers. She left a portrait 
of herself drawn by her own hand; a por- 
trait of piety, purity, and free, noble inno- 
cence, uncolored even to a fault, with the 
emotional weakness of humanity. 

“While the effects of the Reformation in 


him the ability to do so. Some people 
have a notion that he changes to the color 
of what he walks on, or of what he sees ; but 
our little friend has shown half a dozen col- 
ors while he has been in a globe of glass on 
my table. 

There are a great may ways in which 
boys and girls change “eolor. I do not 
mean that they turn brown, green or yel- 
low, like this chameleon, although I have 
sometimes seen boys turn very red in the 
face when they are angry, and white when 
they have told a lie. These changes of col- 
or are bad; but they are not what 1 want 
to speak of now. The changes I mean are 
those which are made from a want of fixed 
principle to stand up for what is right. 

One boy goes regularly to Sunday schoghj’ 
but forgets all about his religion week 
days, when he goes to school where the oth- 
er boys don’t like religion. He changes his 
coler. 

Another, who knows his hymn book near- 
ly through, and can say a great many verses 
in the Bible, meets with rude boys who ask 
him to go to the fair. It is not the kind of 
company he has been used to, nor the kind 
of amusement he has been taught to enjoy ; 
but he yields to them—off he goes to the 
fair. He changes his color. 

Another, who knows what is written in 
the third commandment, falls in with some 
wicked boys who use bad words. It seems 
wrong for him to use their language ; stil) 
he is afraid they will not think well of him 
if he does not. He changes his color. 

A little girl, who is always in her place 
iz. the class on Sunday, is asked on Monday 
by mother to do something which she doesn’t 
want to do. She pouts, frets, and “looks 
black” at her mother. She changes her 
color. 

Listen! Don’t be ashamed of your col- 
ors. Whatever is right, do it; whatever 
is wrong, avoid it. And that you may 
speak and act rightly, do not forget to pray 
that God may help you by His grace. 


AMUSING GAMES. 


A few evenings since, we saw the follow- 
ing games played at a party, in which old 
and young joined. They created much mer- 
riment, particularly the latter one. In the 
first, called “Find the Ring,” a ring was 
slipped on to asmall cord long enough to 
extend around the circle of players. Each 
person took hold of this cord, the ends of 
which were tied together so that the ring 
could not drop. The players stood near 
enough together to pass the ring from the 
hands of one to another. One of the party 
stood in the middle of the circle, and all 
togeth d moving their hands 
back and forth, as though passing the ring. 
The one in the middle endeavored, by 
watching closely, to detect whose hand con- 
tained the ring. This was not always easy, 
as the players all tried to conceal it by 
passing it slyly from one to another, and 
also to attract the attention of the “finder,” 
by pretending to pass it when it was not in 








ward dominion of scoundrels and in the 
eclipse of the national character, Lady Jane 
Grey had lived to show that the defect was 














not in the Reformed faith, but inthe absence 


their hands. The person in whose hands 
the ring was found, was obliged to take his 
‘place in the middle ; if the “finder” select- 


# the wrong party as possessor, he must 
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try ry. egein—and perhaps submit to some 
pena Ity. 

The s2cond game, called “The Voyage to 
India,” was calculated to try a person’s 
power of keeping a sober face, as every one 
detected laughing must be counted out until 
the next game. All took their seats in a 
circle. 

One commenced the play by saying to his 
right hand neighbor, ‘My brother has re- 
turned from India.” His neighbor asked, 
«What did he bring you?”—“A fan,” was 
the reply ; thon the first speaker waved his 
hand as though using a fen, while his neigh- 
bor held the same conversation with the 
one on Ais right hand, and then commenced 
waving his hand. This was repeated all 
around the circle, until each one sat fan- 
ning himself with one hand. 

When it had passed around, the leader 
said to his neighbor, “My brother brought 
me two fans,” and at the same time com- 
menced fanning himself with both hands; 
and this was passed around the circle from 
one to the other until all were industriously 
asing both hands. 

“My brother brought me a boot,” said 
the first speaker, swinging his foot back and 
forth, which went the rounds, then two boots 
were swung; thus all the hands and feet of 
the pag vere | in motion. By this time the 
scene so ludicrous that most of the 
company had joined in @ hearty laugh, and 
were obliged to leave the ring; but some 
five or six yet remained. 

“My brother brought me a hat,” said the 
leader, shaking his head, hands, and feet, 
and all followed the example. “He brought 
me a cushion ;” then, hands, feet, head and 
body were all set in motion, and the grav- 
est of the company could hold in no longer, 
and so the play ended with a shout. 

If this had failed the leader intended 
next to mention a whistle; if any could 
k from laughing after that, we think 
fui trial would have been useless. The 
above plays are probably not new to all of 

, though we had never seen them before. 
here is no objection to an ional inno- 
cent play on purpose to have a good laugh ; 
it oils up the working machinery, cures 
menta: rheumatism, and fits one for active 
duty. 








THE CHEERFUL BOY. 


“Halloa, Mr. Conductor, stop your car a 
moment; [ can’t run very fast.” 

I was going down in the Fourth Avenue 
cars, in the city of New York, when the 
above sentence, uttered in a thin, weak, but 
cheerfufvoice, reached my ear. Presently 
there hobbled into the car a little lame boy, 
about ten or twelve years of age. He might 
have been the son of wealthy parents, I 
think by the téxture of his clothes he was. 
But oh! his face told such a tale of silent 
suffering, that look so often seen in the 
countenances of the lame and deformed. 
But yet he was cheerful. 

Putting his little crutch behind him, and, 
placing his poor, withered limb in a more 
easy position, he began to look about him 
at his fellow passengers. A happy smile 

splayed upon his pale face, and he seemed 
to take notice of everything. As his ex- 
pressive blue cye moved restlessly from 
place to place, he was humming in an un- 
dertone, the air, “Hark, I hear an angel 
sing.” I felt certain he was the child of 
pious parents and a member of the Sabbath- 
school. Dear little suffering teacher! How 
humbled I felt in his presence. I thought 
to myself, how apt we are, grown-up peo- 
ple as well as children, tomurmur at tri 
fles, when we are healthy, and God’s sun’ 
shines, and the birds sing, and the flowers 
grow, and we ought to beso happy! But in- 
stead of that, we grumble when it rains and 
the streets are muddy; then we grumble 
when it don’t rain and the streets are dusty ; 
at the heat, and at the cold; and here, sit- 
ting before me, was a little boy deprived 
for life of the use ofa limb. He was a 
burden to himself, and, in one sense, a bur- 
den to his friends. He had tasted, in suf- 
fering. almost the bitterness of death. And 
yet he was cheerful. On his thin cheek 
was the smile of an angel, almost. What 
a lesson! And what lessons we might 
learn, little children, you and I, every day, 
if we would but look about us. May we 
never murmur at God’s providence. Let 
us be cheerful ! 


—~e-— 
THE POOR DRUNEKARD, 


John B. Gough thus speaks in warning 
and tenderness to our young men: 


Oh ! I have sometimes looked at a bright, 
beautiful boy, and my flesh has crept with- 
in me at the thought that there was a bare 
possibility he might become a drunkard. I 
once was playing with a beautiful boy in 
the city of Nori, Conn. ; [ was carrying 
him to and fro on my back, both of us en- 
joying ourselves exceedingly; for I loved 
him, and Same 3 he ae me. During our 

lay, I said to him, “Ha will you 
Seve with me to. the side of thet le 
wall?” ‘Oh yes!” was his cheerful reply. 
We went together, and saw a man lying 
listlessly there, quite drunk, his face up- 


turned to the bright blue sky; the sun-| 
beams that pidge cheered, 9 na 
mined us, lay upon his porous, greasy face ; 
the pure nb wind kissed his ed 
lips, and passed away jisoned ; the very 
swine in the fields looked more noble than 
he, for they were fulfilling the purposes of 
their being. As I looked upon the poor, de- 
graded man, and then looked upon that 
child, with his bright brow, his beautiful 
blue eyes, his rosy cheeks, his pearly teeth 
and ruby lips—the perfect picture of life, 
peace ard innocence; as I looked upon the 
wan and then upon the child, and felt his 
little hand convulsively twitching in mine, 
and saw his little lips grow white, and his 
eye dim gazing upon the poor drunkard ; 
then did I pray to God to give me an ever- 
lasting, increasing capacity to hate with a 
burning hatred any instrumentality that 
could make such a thing of a being once as 
fair as that child, 





ANECDOTE. 


A little girl, some eight or ten years of 
age, but so small that she appeared much 
younger, was walking along the street, when 
she saw a carriage overturned, and the 
horse running towards her with furious 
speed. She turned to flee, when her eye 
fell upon a child of two years, who had es- 
caped from his mother, and was then stand- 
ing directly in che path of the frightened 
animal. She saw the danger, and without 
an instant of hesitation, rushed forward 
and saved the child, at the imminent risk 
of her own life. Said a bystander, ‘How 
dared you do it?” -Her reply was, “Oh |® 
Sir! I didn wait to dare; I was afraid he 
would be killed.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“THOU GOD SEEST ME.” 
God can see me every day, 
When I work and when [ play ; 
When I read and when I talk, 
When I ran and when I walk ; 
When I eat and when I drink, 
When I sit and only think ; 
When I laugh and when [cry, 
God is ever watching nigh. 


When I’m quiet, when I’m rude, 
When I’m naughty, when I’m good ; 
When I’m happy, when I’m sad, 
When I’m sorry, when I’m glad ; 
When [ pluck the scented rose 
That in my neat garden grows; 
When I crush the tiny fly, 

God is watching from the sky. 


When the sun gives heat and light, 
When the stars are twinkling mo aa 
When the moon shines on my 

God still watches o’er my head ; 
Night or day, at church or fair, 
God is ever, ever near, 

Marking al. i do or say, 

Pointing to the happy way. 


thee 
BOYS HELPING THEIR MOTHEBS. 


We like to see a boy clinging close to his 
mother, ready to anticipate her wants and 
relieve her burdens. We hope many of 
our readers have the loving spirit of Fred- 
erick in the following story : 


“Frederick, bring me a glass of water, and 
keep the baby quiet, for I am so weary—I 
wonder when your father will come! Is it 
Jalmost night? I wonder if ever I shall feel 
well again ?” 

“Oh, yes, mother, you will feel better 
when you get rested; here is some good 
spring water, I will take good care of little 
J ohnny, and you shall have a good long 
sleep.” 

There was a voice in the street-—“Come 
Fred., let’s go and play ball.” 

“You may go, Frederick, if you want to, 
for you have been a good boy ; give me the 
baby, perhaps he will go to sleep.” 

“No, no, mother, I do not wish to go. 
will get little Johnny to sleep, and then I 
will set the table and make the tea before 
father gets home.” 

“QO Fred., why don't you come?” again 
called Lewis Grey. Frederick opened the 
door and said, “Mother is sick, and I have 
got to take care of the baby and get sup- 
per.” 

“Oh, for shame, do girl’s work; come 
along, don’t be so foolish ?” 

“No, I can’t, I shouldn’t be happy if I 
went away and left mother alone, when she 
is sick and tired.” 

“Tied to your mother’s apron strings, 
what a girl Fred. Goweris! Hurra 
boys, for his mother’s little girl, Fred. Gow- 
er!” 

The shout went up loud and long, and fell 
heavily upon the heart of the little boy, for 
he was a sensitive child, and keenly alive | °° 
to ridicule ; and if there is anything a boy 
dislikes, it isto be iy og girlish ; but this 
brave boy kept back tears that were 
coming, by looking at his poor mother, and 


— 





thinking he was doing right. Yes, he pos- 


sessed true moral courage, he could brave | 





would be kind and good to his mother. He| W. Cleveland. 
began to feel happier when he had lit- 
tle Johnny to sleep and laid him beside his 


mother, and she too had fallen into a deep 
sleep, the sweet sleep that refreshes the 
ha -working woman. Then he made the 
fire, put on the tea-kettle, set the table, all | 
as quietly as he could, so as not_to awaken 
the sleepers, and just as his father was com- 
ing into the door, the tea was made and on 
the table. His mother waked then, and) 
came out looking very much better by her 
hour’s rest, and very happy to see how well 
Frederic’: had done. Yes, her good smile, 
and her words “What a good boy !” were 
better far than the good will of his play- 


LITTLE GEORGIE’S PRAYER. 


I$ eustomed to make a short prayer of his own, 


generally a very good boy, and lov 
rents most tenderly, yet it sometimes hap-| 





| blooming snowdrops, that covered her even | 
the taunts of his playmates, because he’ in death with their green leaves.— Pauline | 


Little Georgie, an interesting boy of four | 
| Summers, had been taught by his mother to ,.Pehasratsr ot peso 
| pray, and she had often told him that to | yours men. 
pray to God was to talk to him, and tell, | ate Lydia H. Sommer, ae vets -known and po’ 

t what he wanted. At night, after he! articles entitled, 
tea repeated the Lord’s Prayer, he was ace ‘ote 


in which his childish wants were expressed 
in his own words. Though Georgie was | Rev. EN. Kirk D.D., Rev. J, Manning, Rev. A.L. Stone, 


pened that he needed correction ; for, like| 
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GREAT OFFER. 


mates. Was not Frederick a little hero? | 41) children, he liked to have eh Mea way. | ‘aac as Sora of Hea Eegeive, Doth The Home 
One day, being unwilling to yield to his | ~ we consider this an almost unprecedented offer, since the 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 


“Mamma, this is a bad night for the poor,” | 


ked and 1 A 
said wu little boy of four or five years of age Rate eta ane 


night, when it was time for him to repea 


mother’s wishes, she was obliged to punish | i Home Monthly itself contains as much matter ea the largest 
him, for she did not wish her little boy to “most of 


l 8 
poate for a aes and twenty-five yo two Magazit.es, 
t ription price of which is three doliars. But 
t | Fosotaee th the preter must be paid in Rivones. 


to his mother, as they sat around the fireon| jj, prayer, he could not forget his naugh- re cony. peranoua, IN ADVANCE. 200 
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“Why so, my dear ?” 

“If they are like the rich man that we 
were reading about to-day, who pulled down | 
his barn to build larger ones, and that night 
his soul was required of him.” 

After a short pause, he again said, 

“This is a worse night for the heathen.” 

“What makes you say so ?” 

“QO mamma, they have nobody to tell 


though his language was so childish : 
never, no never, because you know when h 
is naughty he sticks to it so!” 


tle readers to make use of Georgie’ 
prayer ?” 


«O 
Lord! Bless Georgie, and make him a good \® 
boy ; and don’t let him be naughty again, 


Would it not be well for some of my lit-| «— 
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SPRING STYLES? 








them about Jesus, and no Bibles to read 





about Jesus,” 

This little boy’s saying is true. It isal- 
ways a sad night for the heathen. They are 
sinners without knowing a Saviour, degrad- 
ed without any thing in their belief to raise 
them to purity, wretched without the least 
knowledge of mercy in their rites and su- 
perstitions. They walk in darkness, and 
love it, so that it is always night without 
a ray of hope to enlighten them in life's 
journey, to illumine them in the valley of'| in teaching, of what a Question 
death. thought init is caretully waived and disc 

But was the child satisfied with merely think no one can foll 
saying this solemn truth?” No, he at once reaching a conviction that cmmtequeles ice has been done 
began to do, for, running to his father, he 
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important and somewhat difficult portion of the Bible. 
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“To help to buy Bibles for poor heathen, 
who have none of their own.” 

He got a box next day, and during a 
year of suffering he kept his object con- 
stantly before him. Unable to go out, he 
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pleaded with the friends who came to the 
house for something to help to buy Bi- 
bles for poor heathen, who had nobedy to 
tell them about Jesus. In earnest, he seldom 
pleaded in vain. From one year’s gather- 
ings, the last he lived on earth, he had two 
and ahalf dollars, which were given, with his 
dying request, to buy Bibles for the hea- 
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had the care of her, but she was hard and ‘Apost trot lght chapters = 
unfriendly to the child, and made her work 
very hard, so that she grew unhappy, and of- 
ten wept, and longed to be with her father 
and mother in heaven. 

In winter, Marie was compelled to go to 
the forest to gather wood, and if she did 
not bring enough to the house, the bad wo- 
man received her with harsh words, and of- 
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BOSTON, APRIL 25, 1861. 





For the Companion. 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
TRE 0G, 45 4 FRIEND AND PROTECTOR. 

Many interesting facts prove that the dog is 
not only the most ag of animals, but 
the most faithful of friends Mr. Wright, a 
gentleman residing in H——, had a large, black 
dog, whose fine proportions, and long, silken 
hair often attracted the notice of strangers. 
Ponto was very fond of the children, and al- 
ways kind to them. Little Willie, thenabout 
three years old, found him a fine playmate. 
They gambolled about the yard together, and 
when Willie extended his travels beyond its 
bounds, Ponto trotted by his side, and kept a 
sharp look out for everything that threatened 
to injure his little friend. One day, Willie 
had an idea strike him ; up he sprang, scatter- 
ing his playthings as he ran, and striking out 
for the carriage road, trudged industriously 
onward, Ponto sprang up too, shook off the 
drowsiness that had nearly overpowered him, 
and joined his pet, looking up into his face 
with wistful, intelligent brown eyes, as if 
longing to warn him of danger, but as he 
could not speak, he pressed gently against the 
little fellow’s side, in such a way that he was 
compelled to kvep entirely out of the way of 
any passing carriage. Mrs. Wright was too 
busy to think of Willie, but a lady next door 
saw him from her chamber window, and kept 
@ watchful eye upon him, although she infer- 
red, from Ponto’s known sagacity, that he 
would look out for him, and soon bring him 
safely back. 

But Willie had other designs in his wise, lit- 
tle head, for he kept trudging industriously 
onward. Miss Stewart put on her bonnet, and 
started in pursuit of the runaways. On they 
went, Willie now and then quickening his 
steps. Miss Stewart began to fear that she 
should not overtake them, and quickened hers. 

They had already reached a large elm tree, 
almost a half mile from home, when a singular 
mancuvre of Ponto’ ted her attention. 
He had evidently made up his mind that Wil- 
lie had gone far enough, for he sprang before 
him, completely cutting off his progress. 

Willie was not to be thwarted, and strug- 
gled hard to pass him. The road was broad, 
and Ponto seemed unwilling to touch the child, 
or even bark at him, and so when Miss Stew- 
art came up, Willie was running from one 
side of the road to the otber, crying, ‘‘Gran’pa, 
gran’pa, Willie go gran’pa,’’ and scolding at 
Ponto, in hisbroken way, without getting an 
inch nearer the haven of his hopes. Miss 
Stewart easily persuaded the tired little run- 
away to come home for one of mamma’s nice 
cookies, and Ponto walked along by their side, 
evincing & grave satisfaction with the pruceed- 
ings of his able assistant. 

Sally Burt, the servant girl, soon after came 
under Ponto’s especial care, in the following 
manner. One evening Mr. and Mrs. Wright 

wore visiting in the village, the children were 
in bed, Ponto lay asleep by the stove, and Sal- 
ly sat sewing near, when the door opened, 
and an ill-looking stroller, by casting a search- 
ing glance around, satisfied himself that Sally 
was alone. Marching in, he turned upon her 
a pair of evil eyes, that made hegheart throb 
with terror, and commanded her, with an oath, 
to bring him some cider. Sally obeyed, not 
knowing what she did, and the vagrant drank, 
eyeing her with drunken insolence, and curs- 
ing and insulting her after each draught, 
with a fiendish delight in the pitiful expres- 
sion of her pale and terror-stricken face. She 
longed to fly, but fear had paralyzed her. She 
obeyed him mechanically, spreading a supper 
before him, as he commanded, and listening 
intently for the wel sound of wheels ; but 
the night stillness remained unb roken.} 

**And, now,” said he when his supper had 
been disposed of ; ‘‘and now, Missie,’’ with a 
b util leer, ‘you are at my mercy, and remem- 

ber, I'll kill you if you scream,’’ and he laid 
his hand heavily upon her shoulder. 

“Have mercy, oh ! have mercy !’’ shrieked 
poor Sally. 

** We'll see how long you'll sing that tune,”’ 
hissed the man between his teeth, as he throt- 
tled her. The room whirled, and vanished 
from her sight. ‘I am dying,’’ thought Sal- 
ly, when suddenly his fierce grip relaxed, and 
he fell heavily to the floor. The blood rushed 
back to her heart in a sudden tide of joy and 
gratitude. Ponto, whom she had forgotten, 
had him by the throat, and evidently only 
waited her command to make an end of him. 

“Mercy, call him off!’ gurgled from the 
man’s lips; ‘I'll go, I will, surely, only call 
him off.”’ 

‘I will,’’ answered Sally, fearing the man 
might become desperate, and kill the dog. ‘I 
will, but if you touch me, he will surely kill 
you. Come here, Ponto.”’ 

The dog loosed his hold, sprang to her side, 








and fixed his eye, now burning like coals, upon 
the man’s face. He staggered to his feet, and 
crept out. From that time until Mr. Wright 
returned, Ponto’s watéhful eye was fixed upon 
Sally's face. If she left the room he went with 
her, and from that night never allowed her to 
go.out alone, When she put on her bonnet, 
he came to her eide,and none of the family 
could call him back. A young man in earnest 
conversation, some time after, playfully laid 
his hand upon Sally's shoulder, and found him- 
self in Ponto’s rough grasp. He did not loose 
his hold until Sally explained matters, and he 
kept his eye on that young man fore good 
while after. 

But Ponto had a serious fault, a fondness 
for mutton, and falling into bad company, 
made ad havoc among a neighbor’s sheep. 
Tears were shed for the poor fellow, but just- 
ice demanded his death. Much as Mr. Wright 
valued him, he would not keep him to trespass 
upon his neighbors’ rights. We wish there 
were more such men in all communities. 

P. P. B. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





S. Dedham, Feb. 23. 
Dear Epiror: Enclosed you will find $3.00 
for Youth's Cumpanion. e have taken it 
for nearly four years, and I think it is the best 
juvenite paper we ever had in the family. I 
was quite a small girl when we commenced to 
take it, and now, though I have grown to 4 
uite large, I enjo’ using its pugesas much, 
ps even oe, oon Taid - hy TTees it will 
always have an extensive circulation. 
A. J. He 


Tonica, Jan. 10, 1861. 

My Dear Companion :—Enclosed please tind 
one dollar in stamps, to insure your weekly 
return for 1861. 

You are a very dear Companion. I should 
uot know how to get along without you. Lhope 
we shall always be friends. | shall endeavor ‘to 
make myself worthy of you. Expecting to see 
your smiling face very svon, 


I remain, your sincere friend, W. E.C. 





VARIETY. 





THE CHICK-A-DHE. 


Near the window where I’m sitting, 
Stands a bare and leafless tree ; 
Shivering under winter's breath, 
Daily dying winter’s death ; 
There a merry chick-a-dee 
Sings, as to and fro he’s flitting. 


Icy winds, around him playing, 
Wildly rock his foothold frail ; 
Yet that little bird of cheer, 
Chirps his chick-a-dee-dee clear ; 
Arm’d in coat of feathery mail, 
Laughs he, in his cradle swaying. 


On the bird I crave a blessing, 
On the happy chick-a-dee ; 
Thus amid the storms of life, 
Groans of death and noise of strife, 
Let me sing as blithe as he, 
Cheerfulness and peace possessing. 
— Zion's Herald. 


THE BEST GIFT. 


Once, in a far distant country, lived a king 
who had three sons. He was old and infirm, 
and, feeling the weight of his crown and his 
years press heavily upon him, he called his 
sons to him, and said : 

«My sons, my years on the earth have been 
many, and full of care. 1 feel the need of rest. 
{ wish to resign my crown to the worthiest of 

ou. Take these purses of gold. Go and 
journey for a year and a day, and he that brings 
back the most p:¢ :ious gift to me shall be king, 
and reign over this land in my stead.”* 

The sons took their purses of gold, and de- 
parted, each to a different land. 

When the year and the day had passed and 
gone, the old king sat upon his throne, and 
called his sons oncemore before him. The eld- 
est came ; his face was furrowed and careworn. 
The king spake, and said, ‘‘What hast thou 
brought unto me, O my son?” 

The son answered and said, ‘‘My father, I 
have journeyed into many a distant land. 1 
have not been idle, but with the gold which 
thou gavest me I have bought and sold in 
many @ foreign city, and Allah has blessed the 
work of my hands. Behold, I have brought 
thee t stores of fine gold and precious 
stones, and much purple and fine linen.”’ 

Then said the king, Pe haet done well, 
myson. The slu shall not prosper, but 
the hand of the ‘iligent man shall pn 
riches.” 

Then came the second son. ‘The rose had 
faded from his cheek,’”’ and bis form was bent 
and stooping, and his eye dim and lustreless. 
To him, also, the king spake and said, ‘What 
hast thou brought unto me, O my son ?”" 

He answered and said, ‘‘I have travelled, my 
father, into far countries, and have sat at the 
feet of the wise men of all nations, and heark- 
ened Mente their counsels, and I have 
brought thee home all the treasures of knowl- 
edge.”’ 


Then said the king, ‘‘Thou hast indeed done 
well, my son. Riches aregreatly to be prized ; 
but wiskees basa price abovo riches.” 

Then came the third son. His garments 
were torn and travel-stained; but his step was 








firm, and his eye bright and clear. 


Said the , What hast thou also 
brought unto thy father 
the son answered and said, ‘<1 j 
ed through many lands, always a 
enough for thee, my father. W 
far distant country, 1sawa man in the 
market place to be as a slave. I spake 
| With him, and he answered in my own native 
- I bought him, and, behold, I have 
brought him here nnto thee.’’ 

Then said the king, “Thy brothers have 
done well, but thou hast exeelled them all. 
They have brought unto me riches and wis- 
dom, but thou hast brought me a man.”’ 

Then he deacended from his throne, and tak- 
ing his crown from his head, he put it upon his 
son, saying, ‘‘He must needs rule wisely who 
prizes men more than wealth or wisdom. Ma 
thy days be long in the land which thy father 


giveth thee !’*—Student and Schoolmate. 


A YOUNG MAN’S MOTTO. 


Count Maurice, of Nassau, second son of 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, found 
himeseif, at seventeen years of age, fatherless 
and poor; with his mother and ten younger 
brothers and sisters looking to him as the 
ouly one fitted to take the raat of him whe 
was gone. His father had fallen by the dag- 
ger ot the assassin ; his older brother was a 
prisoner in Spain, and the family fortunes 
were at the lowest ebb. The Prince of Orange 
had devoted everything to his country, and in 
the stormy times in which he lived had peril- 
led and lost all his wealth. After his death, 
as the historian tells us, ‘‘carpets, tapestries, 
houshold linen, nay, even his silver spoons, 
and the very clothes of his wardrobe, were dis- 
posed of at public auction for the benefit of his 
ereditors.”’ 

It was a dark time for young Maurice, and 
more especially as the Netherland Republic, 
then in the severest stress of its struggle with 
the tyrant Philip, sooked to him as his father’s 
ultimate successor in its councils and at the 
head of its armies. But his brave young heart 
did not fail him. He put his shoulder under 
the burden with a resolute and unflinching 
spirit. As the symbol of both his purpose and 
his hope, he took for his device ‘‘a failen oak 
with a young sapling springing from the root,”’ 
and for his motto the words, Tandem fit sur- 
culus arbor “The twig shall yet become a 
tree.”” And itdid. There are few names, be- 


Y | every person that was stationed in it. 





longing even to the glorious days of Elizabeth, 
of Kngland, more justly honored than his. 

The motto of Prince Maurice seems one pe- 
culiarly appropriate for every young man to 
heur on his shield in the battle of life. It is at 
once a modest confession and a resolute chal- 
lenge. The **twig’’ is not a ‘‘tree,”’ but has 
a tree’s destiny. Its claim is not so much in 
what it is,as what it is resolved to become. 
If it has not present strength, it has purpuee, 
and we all know that purpose wins more than 
half the battles in this world. 


GARIBALDI IN A HOSPITAL. 


Mason Jones, describing in a lecture at Hull, 
England, sone scenes he had witnessed in the 
hospitals of Italy last year, thus introduces the 
great Italian patriot warrior : : 

“I went through one of these hospitals 
with Garibaldi. We went from bed to bed, 
the grent General shaking hands andgiving a 
comlorting word to every one of the poor 
wounded Rane in it, who forgot their suffer- 
ings, 1m the pleasure they experienced in be- 
holding their noble commander. In one of the 
wards was a young boy, only twelve and a half 
years old, who had been seriously wounded in 
the leg, while fighting in the very front of the 
battle of Volturno. He had partially recov- 
ered, and when they entered, was busily em- 
ployed polishing a sword. Garibaldi spoke to 
the boy kindly, and then took him into his 
arms, and pressed him fondly to his bosom, 
and tnen they wept long and loudly together. 
We next entered another ward, in which was 
a young Venitian, the son of a nobleman, who 
was just dying. He was also one of the boys 
who had fought so yaliantly in front of the 
battle of the Volturno. He had received four 
wounds in various parts of his body, in conse- 
quence of which he was then rapidly dying. 
Garibaldi asked him if he could do anything 
for him. The poor boy looked up at the Gen- 
eral, and gasped, in piteous tones: ‘Oh, my 
beloved General, my darling mother! Shall 1 
never see yon more? Oh, do not forget my 
country! Viva Garibaldi!’’ And then he lay 
back and died. Garibaldi stooped down, and 
taking the dead body in his arms, he kissed it, 
while the tears flowed plentifully down his 
cheeks, as he said, ‘‘No, no, no, [ shall not 
forget ;”’ then turning to me, he said : ‘ Lib- 
erty is not worth such sacrifices as these! 1 do 
everything in my power ; but I cannot do all 
that is in my heart.” 





FROST MUSIC: 


I was once belated in Canada, ona fine, win- 
ter day, and was riding over the hard snow on 
the margin ofa wide lake, when the most 
faint and mournful wail that could break~a 
solemn silence seemed to pass through me like 
adream. I stopped my horse and listened. 
For some time I could not satisfy myself wheth- 
er the music was in the air or in my own 
brain. 1 thought of the pine forest which was 
not far off; but the tone was net harp-like, 
and there was not a breath of wind. Then it 
swelled and approached—and then it seemed 
to be miles away in a moment ; and again it 
moaned, as if under my very feet. It was, in 
fact, almost under my feet. It was the voice 
of the wiads imprisoned under the pall of ice 
suddenly cast over them by the peremptory 
power of the frost. Noboily there had mace 
air-holes, for the place was a wilderness ; and 
there was no escape for the winds, which must 
moan on till the spring warmth should release 
them. They were fustened down in silence, 
but they would come out with an explosion, 
when, in some still night, after a warm sprin 
day, the ice would blow up, and make a cras 
and a racket from shore to shore. 





So I was 


told at my host’s that evening, wherel arrived 
with something of the sensation ofa haunted 
man. It had some time before the true 


0 me, and meanwhile the rising and 
ing moan made m heart i in. 
eee lne atee 


THE HEROINE OF SARAGOSSA. 


Augustina, the heroine of Saragossa, is a fa- 
mous instance of female. bravery and military 
enthusiasm. She was a handsome girl ot 
twenty-two, when, in 1809, her native city was 
besieged by the French. While carrying re- 
freshments to the soldiers, she arrived at the 


battery of the Portillo at the very moment | fie? \inm tou 


when the French fire had absvlutely ome! 
he 
citizens and soldiers for the moment hesitated 
to re-man the guns. Augustina rushed for- 
ward over the wounded and slain, snatched a 
mutch from the band of a dead artillery-man, 
and fired off a twenty-six pounder ; then jump- 
ing upon the gun, made a solemn vow never 
to quit it alive during the seige ; and having 
stimulated her fellow-citizens, by this daring 
intrepidity, to fresh exertions, they instantly 
rushed into the battery, and again opened a 
tremendous fire on the enemy. i 


LIONS AND DOGS. 


One of the most interesting cages in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens is that which contains a family 
party, consisting of a mastiff with a lion una 
his mate. They were brought up together from 
cubhood, and agree marveled well, though 
the dog would prove little more than a invade 
ful for either of bis noble-looking companions, 
Visitors express much sympathy for him, and 


fancy that the lion is only saving him up, as| that 


the giant did Jack, for a future feast, 
their sympathy appears to 
‘*Lion” has always maintai y 
he assumed as a pup, and any rough handling 
on the part of his huge playtellows is imme- 
diately resented by his flying at their noses. 
Although the dog isallowed to come out of the 
den every morning, he shows a great disincli- 
nation to leave his old friends. Lt is, however, 
advisable to separate them at feeding time.— 
Natural History. 


But 
be thrown away. 
d the d 








DISCOVERIES BY THE MICROSCOPE. 


Leuwenheeck tells us of animated insects 
seen with the microscope ot which twenty- 
seven millions would only be equal to a mite. 
Insects of various kinds are observable in the 
cavities of a common grain of sand. Mould 1s a 
forest of beautiful trees, with the branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit fully discernible. 
Butterflies are fully feathered. Hairs are hol- 
low tubes. The surface of our bodies is cov- 
ered with scales, like a fish; a single grain of 
sand would cover one hundred and fifty of the 
scales, and a single scale covers five hundred 
pores ; yet through these narrow openings the 
sweat exudes like water through a sieve. How 
minute then must be its particles! The mite 
makesfive hundred steps in a second. Each 
drop ef stagnant water contains a world of an- 
imated beings, swimming with as much liber- 
ty as whales in the sea. Each leaf has a col- 
ony of inse.ts grazing on it like oxen in a 
meadow. 


A NEW BON-BON. 


What would any American boy or girl think 
of eating a bouquet vf flowers? and yet the 
French ladies seem to think them very nice, 
as any one who reads the following, will see : 

A new bon-bon has been produced in Paris. 
It consists of an eatable bouquet, which is 
neither more nor less than a bunch of real 
flowers covered with crystalized sugar, which 
is applied while the flowers are on the bush. 
The delicious odor and brilliant tint of the 
flowers are preserved, and when the fair pos 
seseor is tired of gazing upon them, she has 
still left a feast fit fora Hebe. Its said that 
no bon-bon as yet produced can equal in deli- 
cacy this floral tit-bit. Roses are prepared in 
the same manner. The effect on them is 
culiarly beautiful, the sugar sparkling like 
dew after a summer shower. 


THE CUBAN PEASANT2Y. 


As a general thing, the Cuban peasantry are 
rather poorly provided with ‘‘home comforts.” 
Their houses are built of palm wattling and 
mud- plastered walls, with a coat of whitewash 
and a palm leaf thatch. The turniture consists 
of a few hide-seat chairs, a table of rough ce- 
dar, a large water jar, and a board nailed to 
the wall, as a shelf for the ‘‘kitchen fixings ;’’ 

rhaps a large wooden chest for the ‘Sunday 

t,’’ and a few yards of twine stretched from 
wall to wall, to hang clothes on; these form, 
with the requisite stretcher beds for the fami- 
ly, all the ‘‘movables’’ of a household. 


A STRANGE BED-FELLOW. 


When the Plains of Jemmapes, in Algeria, 
were on fire lately, a magnificent lion, driven 
by terror, broke into an encampment one eve- 
ning, and took refuge m a tent, to the great 
horror of the family thet lived im it. The 
Arabs lay perfectly still, scarcely daring to 
breathe, till at the dawn of day the animal 
peacefully departed to the mountains, when 
they no doubt imputed their deliverance to 
the prayers which they ceased not to offer to 
Mobammed through the long, weary night. 


THE PRINCE’S PANORAMA. 


A prams is exhibited at Liverpool show- 
ing t Progress of the Prince of Wales in this 
country, and containing views of the principal 
cities and towns through which he passed. 


Tdleness is the sure pilot-fish of misery and 











“USE THE BEST } 
WHO WANTS 4 GOOD HEAD OF HAIR?. UgE Re 
WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR 

AND BAIR DRESSING, 


suaene, Manes P. Wuses & Go, 1 bare po: ci. 
opinion, Mrs. Wilson’s Hair Regenerator is the 
with pi preparation now in use. — Continue to use it 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, Lawrence, 


Mussns. Huway P. Witson & Co.: I have + ‘ 

Regenerator, and have received great beneiit from ae 
who Want to estee, or) hair 

who are bled with dapdrug, a 

is who use 

for the hair, use, by all means, Mrs. Ving ue alr ite enera- 
Pastor of Main St. Methodist B. Church, Great ‘oak 
Musszes. Hexey P. Witson & Co. : deem “ Mrs. Wilson’ 

Hair rator” the standard of all hair pete 

i have, in many instances, known it .o restwre the oy 

it fallen oti, remove ‘ 


article long wanted by the nnn el bahera: 
want » 
be found in Mrs. H. BE. Wilson’s Hair Regenerator and yee 
* Yours, &c., HENRY os 
Pastor of Elm St. Church, Manch ,N. 





Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk. 
Wison & Go.: For some lw 
hair ay. By the use of your Mair ke- 
foe hate a restored to its original color, und rendered we ood 
ju) render at 
slosay,, and where it was very thin. ancw and beau rr ~~ 
Pp juced. 


I feel confident that it ——s not as a dye, but to restore 
the roois to their natural healthy state. Most cheerfully uo I 
Tecommend it to all who are in need. The expense is nothing 
compared with the benefit received. 

Yours Respectfully, Rev. E. 
To whow it may concern : 
This certities that 1 have ~ an eye witnessol the w 


Sanatoca, N Y,, Aug. 15. 

Masses. Henry P. Wirson & Co.: | have used your Hair 

Regenerator on my head, which removed the dandruti and 

the headache which I have been very much alliicted 

‘ith for many years. 

I have apphed it to the heads of others hundreds of times 

and 1 have never known ap ins' 
erysipelas, sores and pimples ofevery kind. 

The above you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit. 

MINOT F 





The Regenerator is put up in two sizes, and retails for 50 cts. 
pint bottle, aud $1 for quart botties. Lhe quart Lottles 

much the cheapest. ‘The ingredients oi w Lich the kegenerator 
are made are, vi a rare virtue, and are entely diferent from 
those used in any other preparation oi the kind in this country. 
‘Lhey are cooling and wmvistening in thelr vature, and 


ge 
contain bo properties but those Which bature evidently in- 
recom- 


sr the purpose, and will surely do all it is 
mended. 

irs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
retails for 37 cts. per bottie, aud itor dressing Lh 
persun, 
w 


. MH. EB. Wilson's Hair Dressing, as 
as blown iu every buttie, and you can obtain 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 


Wholesale Agents. 

H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 

wick, and Novascotia. 

GBORGE T. NICHOLS, Northtield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 

lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt. 

T.W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 

Pennsylvania. 

M. 8. Burr & Co. ; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar- 
shalt. ; Oharies T. Carney, No. 135 Wasuyiugton Bt. ; 
Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washington St.; arter, Colcord 
& Preston, No. 54 Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co. 
No. 43 and 45 Hauover St. ; Reed, Cutler & Co., No. ligand 

115 Broad St., Buston, Mass. » 


Manufactured by HENRY FP. WILSON & CO., Manch 
ter. Pi to whom ail ietters should be addressed. 


IMPORTANT FACTS.ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, comsequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces . 

The principal vital force is the irun contained in the blood, 
This is derived from the fuod we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suilers, and uniess the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
ble complaiat, all however arising frum deterioration or 


BAD SIATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 


pe Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 


Description, Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 
ai Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
Prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these cases 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
ofits wondertul success is the simple fact that it at once sup- 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredient, 


IRON IN THE BLOUD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pam- 
phiet may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, inj roo 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the origiva!l 
letters and statements of the persons cured. 

Eveur Invacip Suoutp Reap Tuese Facts, and avail him- 
self or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWETL & CARTER, 
No 39 Summer Srreer, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Vol 
of the Companion from 1848. “a! 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Picty,Morality, Brotherly Love,--No Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY sr 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M&S. 

Ne. 22 Schoo! Street. 

Pasion $larsan. S:x Cortus ros $5,rarxant x apvaxce 


-_ 








BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 
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